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Another feature characteristic of a pattern is the mutual compati-
bility of the different components. Says Professor Willey: "Every
civilization, composed of innumerable traits and complexes, is a
unified whole in which all the complexes fit together and adjust
to each other" (ibid., p. 533). "The word adjustment implies some
kind of an harmonious relationship between two or more elements
which are dynamic. If all things were unchanging, the problem of
adjustment would disappear. It is because a change in one element,
or set of elements, necessitates a change in a second set that diffi-
culty arises'* (ibid., p. 578). Since, however, "culture is dynamic"
and culture complexes diffuse and shift independently of each
other, the "various complexes are not always well adjusted to each
other." "Furthermore, the larger the culture base, the greater will
be the possibility of maladjustment. It is probably true that there
are many more social problems in our own culture area than would
be found in a simpler area" (ibid., p. 579).

One of the principal sources of such social maladjustments is the
"culture lag." Cultural complexes "have different rates of growth,
or grow at different rates at different times'* (ibid., p. 579). And
if one complex changes without a corresponding change in other
dependent and related complexes, a cultural lag is occasioned and
leads to maladjustment. "Sometimes the lag is not great, and the
more slowly changing complex is soon adjusted to the complex
that is changing more rapidly. Sometimes the dependent complex
lags far behind and the adjustment is a matter of generations" (ibid.,
p. 580). Professor Willey gives several striking examples of social
maladjustments due to cultural lag. The most illuminating of them
is the status of women and the Negro. "In an age when agricultural
family was the unit, life naturally centred primarily in the home.
The man tilled the soil and raised the produce. The woman ran the
house, which usually included spinning and weaving cloth, and
making it into clothes, preparing the foods, churning the butter,
dipping the candles, and man}'- other items of labour entirely un-
known to the city woman of to-day. There were no bakery shops,
canned goods, nor delicatessens. Each family produced largely for
itself, and the woman had no small part in that system of produc-